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administer in the case of a person domiciled in France, he did
just the opposite and regarded himself as sitting in Paris deal-
ing with the affairs of a person not domiciled in France.1 He
said in effect: *I am bound to regard the deceased as having
died domiciled in France*; but when he assumed the role of a
French judge he recanted and said in effect: 'Now I am pre-
pared to regard her as having died domiciled in England.'

It is reasonably clear, however, that he ultimately reached involved
the haven of French internal law by following the routine ofreasonin*
the foreign court doctrine:

English private international law refers the matter to French law as
being the lex domicilii.

A French judge would be referred by his own rules to English law.

He would, howeve^ find himself referred back by English private
international law to French law.                  y

Partial renvoi is recognized in France.   ***

Therefore, a French court would accept the remission, and in the
result would apply French internal law.

It is noteworthy, however, that there was an alternative and Correct
simpler ground upon which the learned judge would have JlJ^Si,
preferred to base his decision had he not conceived himself to but not
be bound by previous authorities. This, the direct antithesis o
the approach that we have just considered, was that the natural
meaning of the expression 'the law of a country* is the internal
law of the country in question.

'When we say that French law applies to the administration of the
personal estate of an Englishman who dies domiciled in France, we
mean that French municipal law which France applies in the case of
Frenchmen.'2

Article 13 of the French Code which was in force at the Position if
time of In re Annesley, and which required the authorization r
of the Government for the acquisition of a domicil, has since were to
been repealed.3 Therefore, if a similar case were to arise now,
the deceased would be domiciled in France according both to
English and to French law.4 Further, since the rule of private
international law recognized in both countries is that the

1  See generally Falconbridge, op. cit., pp. 159 et seqq.

2  At p. 709. This view was rejected by Luxmoore J. in In re Ross, [1930]
I Ch. 377,402; in a kter case, In re Askew* [1930] 2 Gh. 259, 278, Maugham J.
considered that there was 'much to be said for it*.          3 Supra, p. 75, note 3.

4 This is not certain, however, for the English and French views as to what
constitutes domicil differ slightly, more insistence being pkced by English law
upon the animus manendi\ 19 Journal of Comparative Legislation, 243.